WAR

But, for MacDonald, to preserve the mental balance of
peace-time, difficult though that might be, was clearly
not sufficient, unless we both knew clearly what, in fact,
were the objects for which we were fighting, and were
alertly on the watch for opportunities of ending the
slaughter and obtaining them by negotiation. "States-
men should be as busy in watching the signs and oppor-
tunities for peace as the munition worker is in the
workshops" (Speech at Blackburn, October loth, 1915).
A war of attrition, he was convinced, could not produce
a permanent peace. Moreover he felt sure that, if fully
instructed, the people, and particularly the fighting rnen,
would be ready for negotiation long before their rulers.
The Government's original declaration, which had
spoken of "a real European partnership, based on the
recognition of equal right and enforced by a common
will," had inevitably soon given way to vague references
to "crushing German militarism," and "fighting to a
finish."

What finish? The Belgian and French borders? The
Shine? Berlin? The destruction of the German Navy?
Disarmament? The dethronement of the Kaiser? The
dismemberment of Germany? A new German constitution
suppressing the dominance of Prussia? What?

No two men will give the same answer. The man of
knowledge will smile at the answer given by the man in
the street. The Navy will not reply in the same terms as the
Army; the statesmen will agree with neither; no two Allies
will speak in chorus. And yet, surely, considering the costs
in life, in treasure, the phrases chosen to embody the
determination of the nation should have some precise
meaning, so that the common mind of each country may
understand that of every other. As it is, we are just
marching out into the unknown with Death as our guide
and the world of accident before us. One day we shall meet
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